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UNION OF THB 
“LONDON JOURNAL” AND THE 

° “PRINTING MACHINE.” 

Ow Saturday, June 6, at Mr Knight's, 22 Ludgate 
street, by the speciallest of all licenses (and the most 
reasonable) to wit, their own, will be married the 
parties above-mentioned ; after which, the happy 
couple will set off for all parts of the world, and pass 
four thousand nine hundred and sixty honeymoons ; 
such being, by the most moderate computation, the 
term of their natural lives. 


Yes, dear Reader, the Lonnon Jovrwnat is about 
to “change its condition ; "—not itself, observe ; for 
why should it? It will never be more itself than at 
It 
only changes, or rather enriches, its condition, its 
relative circumstances; and being a paper, it na- 


this moment; as a married journal ought to be. 


turally marries a printing-machine; and its partner, 
being a machine of the most unmechanical and in- 
telligent description, is to be very generous and 
amiable, and accommodate its humours to it in so 
charming a manner, that there would be an end of 
its having any will of its own, if the two wills did 
not thus become one, and merge will into pleasure. 
And thus what a happy pair shall we be; and how 
glad our ninety-nine thousand hosts will be to see us 
every Saturday morning, like some immortal and 
ubiquitous Monsieur and Madame Dacier, clubbing 
their stocks of scholarship, and presenting themselves 
in all those quarters at once, chatting and to chat, 
and with hands full of flowers, after the fashion of 
those groups on the old curtains, in which the same 
identical shepherd and shepherdess are reiterated 
through the whole district of chintz ! 


i But marriage is expensive ; and we are very much 
of the honest opinion of that custom in Wales, by 
which young couples are set up in life by the joint 
contributions of their friends, the favours to be re- 
turned on the like occasion; so, in a like beautiful 
spirit of reciprocity, we plainly tell our loving Read- 
ers, that they must assist us, and prepare themselves 
for a magnanimous rise in the estimation of our 
worth, to the value of One Halfpenny ;—with this 
difference, however, from the Welsh state of the case, 
—that the benefit to be received from us in return is 
Not prospective, but immediate, and that our half- 
pennyworth of increased attraction and entertainment 
will have evinced a modesty (not to mince the mat- 
ter) astonishing, in rating its value so low.—To 
drop the metaphor, and state the case simply to 
the readers both of the Lonnon Jouvryat and the 
Painting Macuine, we would have them consider, 
that such as have already taken in both those papers, 
and therefore paid four-pence halfpenny for the two, 
may now have the essence of both for less than half 
the money, and that such as have only taken in one, 


TFrom the Steam-Press of C, & W. REYNELL, Little Pulteney street.] 


may now have two instead of one, at the least pos. 


sible increase of price in one case, and a great lower- 


ing of it in the other. The worth of each paper will 
be augmented, we conceive, by concentration,—none 
of the best matter of either being lost, and none of doubt- 
ful value being required in order to fill up ; so that here 
will be the Lonnon Journat at its old price, with 
the Printinc Macurye added to it for a halfpenny ; 
or the Prixtine Macuixe at two-thirds its old price 
with the Lonpon Journat added to it for nothing! 
It does not become us to deal in notes of admiration, 
and statements of our own merits; but we should 
like some eloquent third party,—Mr Robins, for 
instance,—to have this matter to expatiate on, in 
sone candid pulpit, or long and just advertisement. 
We fancy we see the Tati Caritats and Brinuant 
ApvantaGes rearing their heads at intervals amidst 
the exuberant set-out, like the Pagoda in Kew Gar- 
dens, or the minarets of some Eastern paradise ; and 
if he entered thoroughly into our merits, and did 
really set out the allurements of all our Gardens, 
fabulous and real, and of the stories told in them, 
and the great men beheld in them, and the light 
thrown by the sunbeams upon their minutest flowers 
and pebbles, we ask, with an emphatic but tranquil 
modesty, where would he stop? He would be obliged 
to have a whole ‘ Times’ or ‘ Chronicle’ to himself, 
—the news of the day coming in at the close of the 
last column, in a brief paragraph ;—lamenting, that 
it can “barely allude to interesting intelligence from 
Paris,”—“ but the ImrpoRTANT ADVERTISEMENT ”. 





We have heard it whispered, we must confess, in 
one or two quarters, that there may be some possible 
peril in raising the price of our Journal, even so 
small a sum, considering how many new readers 
there are now-a-days, of such publications, struggling 
with unfitting poverty ; but we have reason to doubt 
whether we have many readers so poor as the doubt 
supposes, whatever be the narrowness of means which 
they contrive to square with the demands of intel- 
lectual thirst and hunger; and readers of that kind 
we have no fear of losing. It has even happened to 
us, that Correspondents have advised us to raise our 
price, before we had any such grounds for it as at 
present; and an intelligent and long-established 
bookseller, who gave us the same advice, said *“ De- 
pend upon it, that readers who take in such a paper 
as the Lonpon Jovrnat, must like it for the liberal 
opinions it recommends, and are not the men to part 
company with it for a halfpenny.” 


The readers of the London Journal, all rising in a 
body, and speaking with a soul of loving indignation at 
the doubt. Believe him, sir; believe him. 

Readers of the Printing Machine, rising also. And 
are we to be doubted? Has not the Printing Ma- 
chine abounded in contempt of sordidness ? 

Here the Editor makes a bow to innumerable 
faces, right and left of him ; and endeavours to main- 
tain a becoming aspect, between his natural indif- 
ference to pence, and his acquired sense of their 
value, and gratitude for regard. 

In sober truth, we hope this junction of the two 
papers will be as acceptable to our friends, as it is 
pleasant to ourselves... The, Loypow Journat 
has long desired to be helped and enriched by other 
regular contributors. And in this case the Editor 
will be assisted in point of time, labour, and ma- 
terials, not only by additional contributions, but by 


having a large and distinct portion of. the united 
work placed under the responsible management of 
the gentleman who has edited the Printing Ma- 
CHINE from its commencement. Ifthe separate re- 
sponsibilities were not so defined as they are in this 
-instance, still we should have no apprehension of 
any collision of opinion. We are not strangers; 
and upon all the great principles by which 
the opinions and feelings of men are determined, we 
have as perfect an agreement as can be expected from 
those who hold the right of thinking for themselves, 
with the most hearty toleration of the thoughts of 
others. Nor will the Editor of Taz Lonvon JournaL 
omit a single contribution of his own; the old 
original articles, and the Romances of Real Life, 
Fine Arts, &c. will appear as usual, none the worse 
for an arrangement which may be of very serious 
benefit to himself; and as circumstances tend to 
show every day, that more good can be done to all 
parties by publications rather miscellaneous than 
critical, Mr Knight gladly takes occasion of throw- 
ing one paper into the other, and the writers of the 
Printing Macuine as gladly avail themselves of 
their briefer, and more concentrated columns, to 
confine their notices in future to books of the most 
interesting description, exclusively, the nuts’ and 
sweetmeats of the tribe. 


About five Pages will be ‘devoted to the Loxpon 
Journat, and its usual variety’of matter ; about three 
to the review of books, constituting the Parstinc 
Macuine. And if good spirits, plenty of subjects, 
and cordial. co-operation, can do anything towards 
making our paper better than before, we confidently 
reckon upon its being so. _ 


*,* The Reader will observe that our day of pub- 
lication is changed from Wednesday to Saturday. 
We confess we take leave of the old day with a pang, 
partly for old acquaintance sake (in the ‘ Indicator’ 
and ‘ Tatler’), and. partly because Charles Lamb 
(whose praise warrants us in being venturous enough 
to repeat it) said that the former of those publications 
made 


“ Wednesday the sweetest in the week.” ° 


(We are afraid we are guilty of a great piece of ego- 
tism here, but the recollection of the man must ex- 
cuse it.) The reason however why we make the 
change is, that Saturday turns out to be the most 
convenient and profitable day for publication. Readers 
of cheap periodical papers, for the most part, find the 
close of the week the most convenient time for read- 
ing them,—making them part of their Sabbath re- 
creation (let us add, no profane part, considering the 
uses and beauties of God’s creation which they set 
forth); and the venders of such papers, which are 
mostly published on the Saturday, crowd for them” 
accordingly towards the close of the week, like people 
to a fair, and are apt, naturally enough, to look upon 
a call on their time and attention, on less customary 
days, as a supererogation which considerate editors 
might spare them. We propose, therefore, in future, 
to fall in with the crowd of comforts and conveni- 
ences at the end of the week, and become a part of 
its repose, and leisure, and contemplative,enjoyment. 
* We hope we shall be thumbed horribly, and.carried 
about in pockets, like a love-letter, or other certificate 
of merit. ; 
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at the fountains, had their quickest and softest looks 
for him. 

“« The god comprehended all the thoughts of the 
mountaineers, excelled in all their arts, sympathized 
with all their sorrows, and delighted in all their en- 
joyments, He was filled with the spirit of poetry, 
which, in whatever region it may be thrown, and in 
whatsoever forms of being immersed, is itself know- 
ledge and power. 

“ Now, Isabel, my story, if you choose to hear 
any more of it, leaves Apollo and the Molossians 
and returns into the skies. We have nothing more to 
do with that fine ruddy group so imbued with the 
divine light of antique beauty ; and which looks as if 
it could anywhere have been conceived but in Ionia, 
or Grecian Sicily. 

«“ Meanwhile the absence of the deity from the ce- 
Jestial palaces was lamented by their inmates; and 
Jupiter saw that a"gloom had gatiiered on the faces 
of the Immortals. He was indignant that the pre- 
sence of the criminal whom he had banished, should 
be thus important to his race, and he commanded 
Hermes to bring from earth some human visitant who 
might supply the place of the exile. 


“ The herald thought that, among the chosen com- 
panions of Apollo, he would be most likely to find a 
substitute for him; and the rough sandals of a Mo- 
Jossian peasant were soon treading’ on that crystal 
floor, into which jewels of all hues seem to have been 
melted ; and his rude limbs, and weather-beaten fea- 
tures, appeared among those translucent forms. 
At first the peasant remained silert and trembling ; 
but, when he had drunk of the mighty wine, he began 
to talk of flocks and fields, and to express contempt 
for Admetus, whom he compared in his thoughts to 
the radiant beings around him. He awoke, stupified 
and staring, among his brethren on his native hills, 
and uttered broken ravings against his master, which 
were repaid by blows and curses. 
~ « Hermes next introduced a lawyer, who had just 
reached his home triumphant, after gaining an im- 
portant cause. His conversation was full of con- 
temptuous jests and eager contradictions. He 
wrested the laws of the universe to prove that evil is 
good and good evil. Hermes, therefore, conducted 
him again to earth, and gave him, as a fee, an ample 
purse of gold. But when the lawyer attempted to 
use the coin, he was apprehended for passing money 
not recognised by the state, ‘and put upon his trial. 
He made a long and brilliant speech, in which he de- 
scribed all that had occurred to him, not omitting to 
report his own conversation ; and he so well con- 
vineed the judges, that the priests of Jupiter were au- 
thorised to appropriate the meney which had come 
from heaven. 

* The next candidate for the throne of Apollo was 
a soldier. He entered completely armed, as he 
had been found on his post. He looked with admi- 
ration at the helmet of Pallas, and the shield of 
Mars, and was dazzled by “the resplendent beauty f 
the goddesses. But that presence and that banquet 
admitted not of repose, and for exertion there was 
no object. He sat, confused and silent, until the 
goblet did its office, and he sank into heavy slumber. 
‘When he recovered his consciousness, he felt the 
night wind on his brow, and was keeping ineffectual 
ward before the camp. 


* An orator from the public assembly was then 
presented ; and he, when he had tasted of the wine- 
cup, arose, laid his hand upon his breast, and discours- 
ing in smooth rhetoric of himself and the deities, 
showed by much argument and many illustrations, 
that his most “becoming demeanour towards them.would 
be one of modest humility. But before he had reached 
the peroration, he found himself addressing the assem- 
bled people, who were delighted at hearing those epithets 
applied to them which the speaker had designed for the 
gods. 

“The orator was followed by a philosopher, who 
earnestly looked and listened, and seemed to meditate 
in what region of his system he should place his new 
associates. He gazed at all in turn, and asked some 
questions, from which it was evident that he con- 
sidered each a mere abstraction, or pure expression of @ 


principle. When he had mastered, as he believed, the 
difficulties connected with these transcendent natures, 
he considered for some time, and then proceeded to 
explain the laws of refraction and reflection, by which 
the wondrous light that surrounded him might be 
accounted for. He enumerated what he supposed 
were the chemical ingredients of the nectar ; assigned 
its musical character and name to the voice of each 
of the deities; and analysed the relation they bore 
to mortals, and that in which mortals stood to them. 
He was transferred to a blank nook of the universe 
where he might study all ‘orders of existence, him- 
self unconnected with any. 


“ Hermes, in despair, then set upon the throne a 
lovely child, whom he had conveyed from a valley 
where she was gathering flowers. The first drop of 
the immortal liquor which passed her lips, destroyed 
her dife; and the messenger was commanded no 
longer to punish men by bringing them among the 
deities. 

“ But suddenly the eagle spread its wings and flew 
to earth, and perched upon a rock which overhung 
the sea. To the distant mariner the light that sur- 
rounded its beak and talons appeared a watch-fire or 
ameteor. The rock was beside the mouth of a deep 
cave, in which mused a poet; to the sound of winds 
and seas modulating his vast melodies, and revolving 
his orbed thoughts. 


* The poet looked upon the bird, and knew that it 
belonged to a kingdom whereof he was himself a 
rightful inhabitant. He laid his garland upon its 
head ; his limbs quivered with a sudden lightness, 
and, side by side, they rose into the farthest skies. 
He placed himself upon the vacant throne as upon 
his natural seat, and the gods recognised in him the 
mortal who ‘was worthy of celestial converse. He 
gazed with delighted but undazzled eyes on the 
forms of beauty and of power ; for the art, which in 
him was impulse and intuition, made him compre- 
hend and feel wherein was the glory and what the 
sanctity of those superhuman beings to whom he 
knew himself the destined equal.” 


—_— 


LICHFIELD AND JOHNSON. * 


Visited the cathedral ; the most rich in decoration 
without, and the most truly elegant within, of any 
in England; and kept in exemplary condition. The 
grand western front, profuse in images, exhibits a 
striking proof of the gorgeous effect of statuary as 
an architectural embellishment, and excites a deep 
regret for the general slaughter of these innocents at 
the Reformation. The choir, unusually large, occu- 
pying, with great propriety and good effect, nearly 
half the whole building; the stone screen to it, most 
richly and lightly carved. The Ascension, painted 
on glass, at the east window, behind the altar: a 
subject happily chosen (a point not always sufficiently 
consulted) for transparent effect. Two correspond- 
ing monuments, to Garrick and Johnson, on the east 
side of the north transept ; severely simple; a plain 
tablet, surmounted by a bust, in a shallow nitch. 
Johnson’s countenance far more powerful in sculp- 
ture than Garrick’s. The inscription on Johnson 
very tame and languid; describing him only as “a 
man of extensive learning, a distinguished moral 
writer, and a sincere Christian” — unquestionable 
truths, but feeble characteristics. The palace and 
gardens very unassuming. Reconnoitred, with much 
interest, Johnson's father’s house—a large corner 
building, in the market-place, of white plaister ; the 
projection of the first floor over the shop, supported 
by wooden pillars, and pilasters rising above to the 
roof ; three stories high; apparently much in the 
same condition as it must have been when the old 
bookseller occupied it. Observed an inscription on 
a house, in a street leading from the south towards 
the cathedral, purporting that Lord Brooke was 
killed on the spot beneath, by a ball in the forehead, 
shot by a Mr Dyott from the principal tower of the 
cathedral, March 2, 1643, as his Lordship was besieg- 
ing the close with the Parliament forces. Diary of 
a Lover of Literature. 


THE WEEK. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 
AKENSIDE. 
(From the latest and most copious Life of him, by Mr 
Buche). 


Tue features of Akenside were expressive and manly 
in a very high degree ; but his complexion was pale, 
and his deportment solemn. He dressed, too, in a 
very precise manner; and wore a powdered wig in 
stiff curl. In respect to disposition, he is said to 
have been irritable, and to have had little restraint 
upon his temper before strangers; with whom he 
was precise and cer s, stiff, and occasionally 
sententious and dictatorial. 





He had no taste for humour; had little patience 
in respect to jests; and having no wit himseif, 
could ill-brook the coarse wit of others; and was, 
moreover, of Lord Waldegrave’s opinion, that a true 
gentleman never jests. Yet he was himself a sati- 
rist, and had no mean talent that way, as many of 
his poems testify. * 

» * * * * 

The Hon. Grorce Harpixer says in his letter 
to Mr Nichols, that Akenside’s “ great powers, be- 
sides the talent for poetry, were those of elegant 
reasoning, historical knowledge, and philosophical 
taste, enlivened by the happiest and most brilliant 
allusions.” He had, too, a most astonishing me- 
mory, and a most luminous application of it.” 

Sir Joun Hawxins says of his conversation, that 
it was of the most delightful kind ; learned, instruc- 
tive, and without any affectation ef wit; cheerful 
and highly entertaining :~and he gives"an account of 
a dinner party, which he enjoyed with him, Mr 
Dyson, and another friend, at Putney; when’ the 
poet, surrounded by his friends, and enjoying their 
society in the enlivening sunshine of a summer's day, 
seemed to feel a joy, that he lived; and in conse- 
quence poured out his gratulations and thanksgiving 
to the great dispenser of all felicity, in words which 
Plato might have uttered on a similar occasion. 


Yet he was not always agreeable in conversation. 
He had a high sense of his own merits; and when 
persons of an inferior cast presumed upon their igno- 
rance, or want of good breeding, to intrude their ob- 
servations too unceremoniously, Akenside seldom 
denied himself the satisfaction of chastising their 
presumption by the adoption of a manner, perhaps 
too severe, satirical, and splenetic. But in the so- 
ciety of those mild and gentle spirits, who admired 
his genius and respected his virtues, he was mildness 
itself. 

* 7 * * 

His memory was at once discriminative and com- 
prehensive. He retained all the riches of art, sci. 
ence, and history, legislation, poetry, and philosophy ; 
and these he would draw out and embody to suit the 
occasion required, in a manner not more wonderful 
to those who were partially informed, than delightful 
to those who could follow his track, and continue 
with him to the end. 


Yet he is said to have, in general, wanted gaiety of 
heart in society. He was naturally of a cheerful 
temper; but his cheerfulness was accompanied by a 
mellowness of feeling, which sometimes relapsed into 
melancholy. Not that corrosive melancholy, how- 
ever, which unstrings the mind, and renders it inca- 
pable of life and action; but of that sweet and de- 
lightful nature, which ‘Dyer has so beautifully cha- 
racterized in_his ‘ Ruins of Rome:’ 


« There is a mood 
(I sing not to the vacant or the young), ' | 
There is a kindly mood of melancholy, * 
That wings the soul and points her to the skies.” | 


. 


* Aman may be a satirist, and yet have no talent for 
conversational jest. As to the remark attributed to Aken- 
side, that “no true gentlemen ever jests,” we hope it is a 
mistake of tradition, and that he never made it. Such 
observations merrly mean, that a man has no talent for what 
he deprecates. Swift said that nobody ever affected to des- 
pise even punning, who could make a good pun him 
self.—Ep. 
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PORTRAIT OF MOHAMMED. 
}' Mohammed was of a middle stature, and ruddy 
complexion. He had a large head, and a thick bushy 
beard. The palms of his hands and soles of his feet 
were rough and strong. He had large black eyes, 
and smooth lank hair of the same colour. His 
bones were big and solid, the turn of his jaws agree- 
able, even, and well proportioned, and his neck, 
according to Ali’s description, resembled a silver 
river. Though he was sixty-three lunar, or about 
sixty-one solar years old at his death, scarce any 
grey hairs, or others signs of age, appeared upon 
him. He was corpulent, had a clear fair skin, and 
large, though regular, features. He had round full 
cheeks, an extended prominent forehead, and long 
smooth eye-brows, that mutually approached each 
other, but did not intirely meet; between which 
there appeared a vein, whose pulse was quicker and 
higher than usual, when he was angry. He had an 
aquiline nose, a large wide mouth, and the upper 
fore teeth placed at some distance from one another. 
All his teeth were bright, pointed like a saw, and 
ranged in a beautiful order. When he laughed, 
he discovered them, and they appeared then like hail- 
stones, or little white pearls. Even his laughter itself 
was full of majesty, and when he smiled, he contracted 
his mouth in a very agreeable manner. On his lower 
lip he had a little black spot, or excrescence, that did 
not appear at all unseemly, but rather gave an ad- 
ditional grace to his countenance: he had a good ear, 
and a fine sonorous voice: he was well furnished 
with hair, which partly fell in ringlets about his ears, 
and partly hung down strait between his shoulders. 
To this, by the application of alaenna, or Cyprus in- 
digo, and the herb al catam, he gave a reddish shining 
colour, in which he is imitated by the Scenite Arabs 
at this day. Every Thursday night he shaved him- 
self, and pared his nails. As no prophet's head, ac- 
cording to a maxim in the Sonna, was ever white, 
the hair being by the Moslems supposed to receive 
that colour from Satan, he bad very few white or 
grey hairs at his death: he had a free open air, a 
majestic port, and a very engaging address.— Modern 
Universal History. 
a 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
NO. LXXl—-BEAU WILSON. A PUZZLE FOR CON- 
JECTURE. 

[From ‘Granger's Biographical History of Eng- 
land,’ vol. vi, p. 25, Granger seems to intimate, in a 
note, that the Duchess of Cleveland, who had been 
mistress to Charles the Second, was the possible 
source of Wilson’s splendour; but she could have 
hardly been rich enough. The probability is, we 
think, that he was in possession of some secret of 
state. The “Mr Law,” with whom he fought the 
duel, was (if our memory does not deceive us) the 
famous Law (of Lauriston), who afterwards made so 
much noise in France, as a financial speculator, and 
who was ancestor of the Count de Lauristoa, one of 
Bonaparte’s generals. ] 


Tuts very mysterious person was the younger 
brother of a respectable family, and having, through 
friends, procured a commission in the army, went to 
serve in Flanders; where he had not long continued, 
before he was broke for cowardice, and became so 
reduced in circumstances, as to accept forty shillings 
from a friend, to pay his passage back to England. 
There, within a short time after his arrival, he 
appeared, to the astonishment of the public, the 
brightest star in the hemisphere ; his coaches, saddle, 
hunting, and race horses, equipage, dress, and table, 
were the admiration of the world, and continued so 
while they saw him maintain such profuse ex- 
pense, without any visible means to support his 
glory. He never played, or but inconsiderably, en- 
tertained with profuseuess all who visited him, drank 
himself liberally: but at all’hours, as well sober as 
otherwise, he kept a striet guard upon his words ; 
though several were either employed by the curiosity 


of others, or their own, to take him at his looser 

moments, and persuade him to reveal his secret: but 

he so inviolably preserved it, that even their guesses 

were quite at random, and without probability or 

foundation.: 'He was not known to be an admirer 

of ladies ; and what added to the surprise was, that 

he was at all times to be found, and ever with some 
of his own people, seemingly open in conversation, 

free from spleen or chagrin ; im a word, he had that 

settled air, as if he were assured his good fortune 
would continue for ever. One of his friends advised 
him to purchase an estate while he had money: 

Mr Wilson thanked him, but said, he did not forget 

the future in the present: he was obliged to him for 
his counsel, but whilst he lived, it would be ever 
thus, for he was always certain to be master of such 
asum of money. This more and more. confounded 
the world, for if they would say he derived his good 
fortune from the ladies, there was scarce any rich 

enough to support him, neither did he bestow any of 
his time unaccounted for; and it was not to be be- 
lieved the fair sex would not exact attention and 
service for their money, especially for such constder- 
able sums. Those who pretended to guess better, 
had recourse to chemistry, and said he had found the 
grand secret, and was master of that invaluable trans- 
muting-stone, or powder, which could convert meaner 
metals into gold. Some blasted his reputation with 
the report, that he must once have robbed a Hol- 
land mail of a considerable quantity of rough dia- 
monds; though another person suffered for the 
offence, denying the fact to the last. Others would 
have it, that the Jews kept him, with many other 
idle and ridiculous reports, which were circu- 
Jated concerning him, until the time he was 
found killed, going to fight a duel with a Mr Law, 
who it is reported ran him through the body, before 
he could draw his sword in his own defence. Mr 
Wilson lived in unabated splendour to the last, and 
the mystery rather augmented than diminished, 
when a very unconsiderable sum of money being all 
that could be found after his death, left the world to 
conjecture from what source or funds he had derived 
means to support his state and magnificence. 


A 


LOVE. 

“Was it not you, Guido, who were telling me of 
a young maiden, whose lover, in some sudden passion 
of jealousy or despair, had taken the vows at La 
Trappe, and who, disguising her sex, followed him to 
his gloomy retreat, wore the habit, observed the or- 
dinances of that mournful body, and preserved her 
secret till death? Of all the many instances of 
woman’s strong and enduring affectien, none ever 
produced upon me an impression so forcible. Think 
of a young, beautiful, and delicately nurtured female, 
giving up, not only the world, with its vanities and 
its pleasures, but all comfort, all companionship, all 
feminine employment, not denied to a nun of the 
strictest order. She renounced thefn all to live in 
seclusion, silence, and perpetual dread ; for what but 
a cruel death could have awaited her had her secret 
been discovered, save when dying? And this melan- 
choly, this isolated existence was dragged on unsup- 
ported by any hope, for no change of circumstance 
could affect her position, and unsoothed by the 
thought that her great devotion was held precious by 
him for whom it was exercised. Not one of the or- 
dinary motives—the vanity or the selfishness which 
people call by the name of love—actuated her through 
this long trial. She had everything to fear, and 
nothing to expect. What creation of the poet ever 
exceeded this terrible reality of love sepulchred in 
this living tomb! I often marvel to myself what 
were her feelings when a shadow fell across the path, 
and she looked upon one of those shrouded and flitting 
shapes, and dared not ask if the cowl hid the face 
which she most desired to see !—and yet this went 
on for years!” “Enough, my sister!” exclaimed 
Guido. “TI do not like to think of it. What is this 
story but another instance of the cruel fate whose 
iron rule is over our world? The love wasted in this 
pitiless cloister would have made the happiness of a 
Jife,”"=— Francesca Carrara.—{ But she was with him. | 


CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPHARD’S 
' PLAYS. 


BY WILLIAM] HAZLITY. 
NO. XVIII. —HENRY Iv. 

Ir Shakspeare’s fondness for the ludicrous sometimes 
led to faults in his tragedies (which was not often the 
case) he has made us amends by the character of 
Falstaff. This is perhaps the most substantial 
comic character that ever was invented. Sir John 
carries a most portly presence in the mind's eye; and 
in him, not to speak it profanely, “we behold the 
fulness of the spirit of wit and humour bodily.” We 
are as well acquainted with his person as his mind, 
and his jokes come upon us with double force and 
relish from the quantity of flesh through which they 
make their way, as he shakes his fat sides with 
laughter, or “ lards the lean earth as he walks along.” 
Other comic characters seem, if we approach and han- 
dle them, to resolve themselves into air, “into thin 
air ;” but this is embodied and palpable to the gross- 
est apprehension: it lies ‘three fingers deep upon 
the ribs,” it plays about the lungs and the diaphragm 
with all the force of animal enjoyment. His body 
is like a good estate to his mind, from which he 
receives rents and revenues of profit and pleasure in 
kind, according to its extent, and the richness of the 
soil. Wit is often a meagre substitute for pleasur- 
able sensation ; an effusion of spleen and petty spite 
at the comforts of others, from feeling none in itself. 
Falstaff’s wit is an emanation of a fine constitution ; 
an exuberance of good-humour and good-nature ; an 
overflowing of his love and laughter, and good-fel- 
lowship ; a giving vent to his heart’s ease and over- 
contentment with himself and others. He would: 
not be in character, if he were not so fat as he is; for 
there is the greatest keeping in the boundless luxury- 
of his imagination and the pampered self-indulgence 
of his physical appetites. He manures and nourishes 
his mind with jests, as he does his body with sack 
and sugar. He carves out his jokes, as he would a 
capon, or a haunch of venison, where there is cut and. 
come again; and pours out upon them the oil of 
gladness. His tongue drops fatness, and in the 
chambers of his brain “ it snows of meat and drink.” 
He keeps up perpetual holiday and open house, and 
we live with him in a round of invitations to a rump 
and dozen. Yet we are not to suppose that he was 
a mere sensualist.. All this is as much in imagi- 
nation as in reality. His sensuality does not en- 
gross and stupify his other faculties, but ‘ascends 
me into the brain, clears away all the dull, crude 
vapours that environ it, and makes it full of 
nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes.” His imagina- 
tion keeps up the ball after his senses have done with 
it. He seems to have even a greater enjoyment of 
the freedom from restraint, of good cheer, of his ease, 
of his vanity, in the ideal exaggerated descriptions 
which he gives of them, than in fact. He never fails 
to enrich his discourse with allusions to eating and 
drinking, but we never see him at table. He carries 
his own larder about with him, and he is himself “a 
tun of man.” His pulling out the bottle in the field 
of battle is a joke to show his contempt for glory 
accompanied with danger, his’ systematic adherence 
to his Epicurean philosophy in the most trying cir- 
cumstances. Again, such is his deliberate exagge- 
ration of his own vices, that it does not seem quite 
certain whether the account of his hostess’s bill, 
found in his pocket, with such an out-of-the-way 
charge for capons and sack with only one halfpenny- 
worth of bread, was not put there by himself as a 
trick to humour the jest upon his favourite propen- 
sities, and as a conscious-caricature of himself. He 
is represented as a liar, a braggart, a coward, a glutton, 
&c. and yet we are not offended but delighted with 
him ; for he is all these as much to amuse others as 
to gratify himself. He openly assumes all these 
characters to show the humourous part of them. 
The unrestrained indulgence of his own ease, appe- 
tites, and convenience, has neither malice nor hypo- 
crisy in it. In a word, he is an actor in himself 
almost as much as upon the stage, and we no more 
object to the character of Falstaff in a moral point of 
view than we should think of bringing an_ excellent 
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comedian, who should represent him to the life, 
before one of the police offices, We only consider 
the number of pleasant lights in which he puts cer- 
tain foibles (the more pleasant as they are opposed to 
the received rules and necessary restraints of society ) 
and do not trouble ourselves avout the consequences 
resulting from them, for no mischievous consequences 
do result. Sir John is old as well as fat, which gives 
a melancholy retrospective tinge to the character ; 
and by the disparity between his inclinations and his 
capacity for enjoyment, makes it still more ludicrous 
and fantastical. 

The secret of Falstaff's wit is for the most part a 


masterly presence of mind, an absolute self-possession, 


which nothing can disturb. His repartees are invo- 
luntary suggestions of his self-love ; instinctive eva- 
sions of everything that threatens to interrupt the 
career of his triumphant jollity and self-complacency. 
His very size floats him out of all his difficulties in a 
sea of rich ‘conceits; and he turns round on the 
pivot of his convenience, with every occasion and at 
@ moment's warning. His natural repugnance to 
every unpleasant thought or circumstance of itself 
makes light of objections, and provokes the most ex- 
travagant and licentious answers in his own justifiea- 
tion. His indifference to truth puts no check upon 
his invention, and the mor= improbable and unex- 
pected his contrivances are, the more happily does he 
seem to be delivered of them, the anticipation of their 
effect acting as a stimulus to the gaiety of his fancy. 
The success of one adventurous sally gives ‘him 
spirits to undertake another: he deals always in 
yound numbers, and his exaggerations and excuses 
are “open, ‘palpable, monstrous as the father that 
begets them.” His dissolute carelessness of what he 
says discovers itself in the first dialogue with the 
Prince. 

“Fatstarr. By the lord, thou say’st true, lad; 
and is not mine hostess of the tavern a most sweet 
wench ? 

P. Henry. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of 
the castle; and is not a buff-jerkin a most sweet robe 
of durance ? 

Fatsrarr. How now, how now, mad wag, what, 
in thy quips and thy quiddities? what a plague have 
I to do with a buff-jerkin ? 

P. Henry. Why what a pox have I to do with 
mine hostess of the tavern ?” 


In the same scene he afterwards affects melancholy, 
from pure satisfaction of heart, and professes reform, 
because it is the farthest thing in the world from his 
thoughts. ~He has no qualms of conscience, and 
therefore would as soon talk of them as of anything 
else when the humour takes him. 


“ Fatsrarr. But Hal, I pr’ythee trouble me no 
more with vanity. I would to God thou and I 
knew where a commodity of good names were to be 
bought: an old lord of council rated me the other 
day in the street about you, sir; but I mark’d him 
not, and yet he talked very wisely, and’ in the 
street too. 

P. Henry. Thou didst well, for wisdom cries out 
in the street, and no man regards it. 

Fatustarr. Oh, thou hast damnable iteration, and 
art indeed able to corrupt a saint. Thou hast 
done much harm unto me, Hal; God forgive thee 
for it! Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing, 
and now I am, if a man should speak truly, little 
better than one of the wicked. I must give over 
this life, and I will give it over, by the lord! an I do 
not, I am a villain. I'll be damn’d for never a king's 
son in Christendom. 

P. Henry. Where shall we take a purse to-mor- 
row, Jack ? 

Fatstarr. Where thou wilt, lad, I'll make one ; 
an I do not, call me villain, and baffle: me. 

P. ‘Henny. I see good amendment of life in thee, 
from praying to purse-taking. 

Fatstmarr. Why, Hal, ‘tis my vocation, Hal. *Tis 
no sin for ‘a man to labour in his vocation.” 


Of the other prominent passages, his account of 


from four men in buckram into eleven” as the 
imagination of his own valour increased: with his 
relating it, his getting off when the truth is discoverd 
by pretending he knew the Prince, the scene in 
which in the person of the old king he lectures the 
prinee and gives himself a good character, the soli- 
loquy on honour, and description of his new-raised 
recruits, his meeting with the chief justice, his abuse 
of the Prince and Poins, who overhear him, to Doll 
Tearsheet, his reconciliation with Mrs Quickly who 
has arrested him for an old debt, and whom he per- 
suades to pawn her plate to lend him ten pounds 
more, and the seenes with Shallow and Silence, are 
all inimitable. Of all of them, the scene in which 
Falstaff plays the part, first, of the King, and then 
of Prince Henry, is the one that has been the most 
often quoted. We must quote it once more in illus- 
tration of gur remarks : 


“ Fatstarr. Harry, I do not only marvel where 
thou spendest thy time, but also how thou art accom- 
panied: for though the camomile, the more it is 
trodden en, the faster it grows, yet youth, the more 
it is wasted, the sooner it wears. That thou art my 
son, I have partly thy mother’s word, partly my 
own opinion ; but chiefly, a villanous trick of thine 
eye, and a foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that 
doth warrant me. If then thou be son to me, here 
lies the point ;—-Why, being son to me, art thou so 
pointed at? Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a 
micher, and eat blackberries? A question not to be 
ask’d. Shall the son of England prove a thief, and 
take purses? a question not to be ask’d. There is 
a thing, Harry, which thou hast often heard of, and 
it is known to many incur Jand by the name of pitch: 
this pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth defile ; 
so doth the company thou keepest: for, Harry, now 
I do not speak to thee in drink, but in tears; not in 
pleasure but in passion; not in words only, but in 
woes also :—and yet there is a virtuous man, whom 
I have often noted in thy company, but I know not 
his name. 


P. Henry. What manner of man, an it like your 
majesty ? 

Fatstarr. A goudly portly man, i’ faith, and a 
corpulent ; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a 
most noble carriage ; and, as I think, his age some 
fifty, or, by'r-lady, inclining to threescore ; and now 
I do remember me, his name is Falstaff: if that man 
should be lewdly given, he deceiveth me; for, Harry, 
I see virtue in his looks, If then the fruit may be 
known by the tree, as the tree by the fruit, then 
peremptorily I speak it, there is virtue in that Fal- 
staff: him keep with, the rest banish. ‘And tell me 
now, thou naughty varlet, tell me, where hast thou 
been this month ? 

P. Henry. Dost thou speak like a king? Do 
thou stand for me, and I'll play my father. 

Fatstarr. Depose me? if thou dost it half so 
gravely, so majestically, both in word and matter, 
hang me up bythe heels for a rabbit-sucker, or a 
poulterer’s hare. 

P. Henry. Well, here I am set. 

Fatstarr. And here I stand :—judge, my masters, 

P. Henry. Now, Harry, whence come you? 

Faustarr. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

P. Henry. The complaints I hear of thee are 
grievous. 

Fatstarr. S'blood, my lord, they are false i—nay, 
I'll tickle ye for a young prince, i'faith. 

P. Henry. Swearest thou, ungracious boy? hence- 
forth ne’er look on me. Thou art violently carried 
away from grace: there is a devil haunts thee, in the 
likeness of a fat old man; a tun of a man is thy 
companion. Why dost thou converse with that trunk 
of humours, that bolting-hutch of beastliness, that 
swoln parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard.of sack, 
that stuft cloak-bag of guts, that roasted Manning- 
tree ox with the pudding in his belly, that reverend 
vice, that grey iniquity, that father raffian, that 
vanity in years? wherein is he good, but to taste 


- sack and drink it? wherein neat.and cleanly, but 


to.carve a capon and eat it? wherein cunning,-but in 


lanous, but in all things? wherein worthy, but in 
nothing ? . = 

Farstarr. I would your grace would take me 
with you; whom means your grace ? 

P. Henry. That villanous, abominable mis-leader 
of youth, Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan. 

Fatstarr. My lord, the man I know. 

. P. Henry. I know thou dost. 

Fatstarr. But to say, I know more harm in him 
than in myself, were to say more than I know. That 
he is old (the more the pity) his white hairs do wit- 
ness it; but that he is (saving your reverence) a 
whore-master, that I utterly deny. If sack and 
sugar be a fault, God help the wicked! if to be old 
and merry be asin, then many an old host that I know 
is damned : if to be fat be to be hated, then Pharoah's 
lean kine are to be loved. No, my good lord; ban- 
ish Peto, banish Bardolph, banish Poins: but for 
sweet Jack Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack 
Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff, and therefore more val- 
iant, being as he is, old Jack Falstaff, banish not him 
thy Harry's company ; banish plump Jack, and banish 
all the world. 

P. Hanky. I do, I will. ~ 

[ Knocking ; and Hostess and Bardolph go out. 
Re-enter Barpoirn, running. 

Barpotru. Oh, my lord, my. lord; the sheriff, 
with a most monstrous watch, is at the door. 

Fatsrarr. Out, you rogue! play out the play: I 
have much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff.” 

To be continued. 


—— 


WILSON, CHARLES LAMB, PHACOCK, 

AUTHOR GF ‘MELINCOURT,’ ORIGIN OF FALSTAFF. , 

(From the * Confessions of a Bashful Irishman.’) 
“As a poetic landscape painter,” replied Singsong, 
** Wilson is unrivalled. What a fairy land has ‘he 
made of Windermere and its little bay! I wonder 
the elfs and sylphs of the lake country have never 
yet got up a public meeting by moonlight, under the 
shadow of Helvellyn (the Spirit of ‘ Lodore’ in the 
chair), and presented to him the fredom of the Lakes 
in a handsome snuff-box, made -of Queen Mab’s 
agate stone!” But not only is Wilson a poet, he 
is remarkable, also, for a rich, fantastic vein of hu- 
mour, which———” 

* Your mention of humour,” said Donovan, 
“brings to my recollection two books which J lately 
abstracted from a friend's library, who is rather par- 
ticular in these matters——” 


“God bless me!” rejoined Singsong, “I have 
lately missed several volumes myself. Have you——” 

“Sir, your inference is most disrespectful; the 
books I allude to are ‘ Elia,” and *‘ Melincourt.’ 
What Wilson is to the Lakes, Lamb iis to London. 
Then who feels a snug, social rubber like him? I 
should detest whist, if it were not for dear, delightful 
Mrs Battle, whose gentle shade seems mildly to ex- 
postulate with me on my heterodoxy. A.s for “Me- 
lincourt,’ its Island of Cimmerian gloom is an alle- 
gory worthy of Rabelais.” 

“ You speak of Rabelais. Iam just fresh from 
an acquaintance with that elastic rogue Panurge, 
and cannot for the life of me help thinking that he 
is the original Falstaff.” 

“ That is an odd crotchet; but go on. I love a 
bouncing absurdity.” 

«* The two characters,” continued Singsong, “ have 
so much in common, such peculiar ingenuity in 
lying, such endless jokes on, and fantastic extenu- 
ations of, their physical defects; such rich, quaint, 
ever-swelling humour, glossing over, and even lend- 
ing grace to their preposterous cewardice—such 
amusing profligacy—such outrageous faculties of 
buffoonery —such readiness at ‘contrivance —such 
incredible powers of face and bluster—to say nothing 


~of a hundred other traits, equally far-fetched, yet 


congenial, that the resemblance could scarcely have 
been the result of a lucky chance. Falstaff ‘is 
Panurge plumped out. Panurge is Falstaff fallen 
away. Panurge with Pantagruel plays the same 
part as Falstaff with Prince Hal. Panurge inthe 


his pretentied resistance to the robbers, “who grew . craft? wherein crafty, but in villany ? wherein vil- storm at.sea, is the counterpart of 2'alstaff at Shrew s 
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bury. Both hold diseretion to be the better part of 
valour; both have no other idea of life than as a 

tipsy jest; both are self-catechists on honour ; both 

have their Doll Tearsheet; both the same accom- 

modating theory of debt. Again——” 

5’ « But how came Shakspeare acquainted with Ra- 
belais?” asked Donovan. 

* “How? Why when Shakspeare wrote, Rabelais 
was the one great man on the continent; and as 
Lord Bacon had already made him the theme of 
panegyric ; and two of his most prominent characters 
were, our Lord Chancellor Moor, and Luther, the 
founder of our Protestant revolution, his fame could 
searcely have been a stranger to Englishmen; cer- 
tainly not to such an active, inquisitive spirit as 
Shakspeare, who passed much of his time in the 
better educated circles of the court. Now, our swan 
of Avon, we all know, was never wery scrupulous 
about the means by which he gained plots and eha- 
racters for his plays—as he has proved by his profuse 
pilferings from the old Italian novels—and I think it 
far from improbable that he had met with some gar- 
bled translation of Rabelais, and finding the drama- 
tic capabilities of Panurge, had dressed up the rogue 
afresh, made him, by way of contrast, a miracle of 
obesity, and baptised him Falstaff.” 


——— 


FINE ARTS. 

* Exhibition of the Royal Academy, Somerset House. 
Ixperenpentty of sculpture, there are about a thou- 
sand pictures hanging on the walls of the Royal Aca- 
demy’s rooms! Among so many, the eye is either con- 
fused or baffled, and recognizes nothing but a chaos of 
uncomprehending groups and compositions; or, slight- 
ly glancing at the many, rests onthe more prominent as 
stepping stones by which to command the whole—such 
has been our plan, and accordingly must we write. 
Many, even, that we have marked in our catalogue, 
must yield to the unseen tyrants, Space and Time, 
and relapse into the chequered ranks of those whom 
our notice makes not illustrious or infamous! The 
better to digest the feast? at Somerset House, we 
devoured but moderately, ‘and confined ourselves to 
the’Great Room ; but alas! that contains no fewer 
than two hundred pictures, and some among them of 
which more might be said and written than we may 
now attempt. 


~ The Exhibition, generally, appears to us, from the 
very slight glance we cast round the other rooms, one 
of the best we have seen in the Strand, though some 
of our chief painters have contributed fewer}pictures. 
Turner and Stanfield do not seem at their best; 
Hilton, we know, has been ill, and does not, this 
year, so vigorously support the highest branch of the 
art. But, undoubtedly, the pictures are, for the 
major part, either for their subject, the treatment, or 
the mechanical execution, possessed of much interest. 
. *Genoese Coast, near Ricco’ (13), by Callcott, is a 
most fervid and splendid picture ; the golden light of 
the setting sun is a soft and luscious fluid, which, 
flowing over every object, seems to steep it in sweet- 
ness and pleasure ; the colours are bright and glow- 
ing, but so perfect in harmony, so transparent, and 
So true to nature, that all is free from glare, all is 
calm and mellow. Nowhere is the sun seen in richer 
or more beautiful condition than in the genial but 
clear climate of Genoa; and this picture does perfect 
justice to the scene. ‘ Keelmen heaving in Coals by 
Nigit’ (24) by Turner, is, as usual, powerful, and to 
a degree true to nature; but it is also false; where 
have we seen so bright a moonlight, such bright re- 
mains fof delight, and such doubtful shadows, all 
huddled together, one part of the scene giving the 
other the lie, We always think, when we are before 
Turner's pictures, how finely this man can paint “that 
which is not!” what a pity he will not paint “that 
which is!” ‘ Preparing for a Faney-dress Ball’ (14), 
a couple of portraits by Etty, is well painted, but 
wants ease and nature. We are glad, however, to 
see him turn his abilities into a channel acknow- 
ledgedly more profitable than others are apt to be, 
and we heartily wish him success init. _ ‘ Study of 


ed 


the Head of a Youth’ (36), is a very pleasant picture 
by the same artist, forcible, lively, and agreeable ; but 
why will he paint his half tints and shadows so black ? 
There is a picture in the next room, ‘A Woman ina 
Pearl Boat,’ (of which more by and by,) not painted 
jatirely in this style; the girl’s face is so, but her 
body is not, and we ask the artist himself, if it is not 
hisbest bit of colourin the rooms? 64, ‘ Christopher 
Columbus explaining the project of his intended 
Voyage for the Discovery of the New World, in the 
Convent of La Rabida,’ by Wilkie, is certainly a 
remarkable picture, clearly and powerfully painted ; 
well conceived and well expressed. The lurking 
approbation in the face of the accomplished physician, 
and the incipient comprehension of the friar, are ex- 
cellent. The tried and unconscious look of the young 
boy is a happy contrast to the absorbing interest of 
the older people. Columbus is a fine, dignified, and 
intellectual man,—benign but powerful; we would 
only object that he appears rather to be deliberating 
thanexplaining. And why Pinjou’s future treachery 
should have induced Mr Wilkie to make him so very 
like Retsch’s Mephistophiles in the contract scene, we 
cannot imagine. He might have had a treachery lurk- 
ing among the lines of his physiognomy, without ex- 
hibiting “it so melo-dramatically and superfluously, 
handling his telescope as a stage-pirate would his 
weapon. 74, ‘The Bright Stone of Honour (Ehren- 
breitstein), and Tomb of Marceau, from Byron’s 
Childe Harold! is one of Turner’s incongrnities, a 
misty visionary distance behind a fore-ground of gems 
and metals ;—such, indeed, are the materials of which 
the picture should seem to be composed. 88, ‘ The 
first Ear-ring’ has not the nature and expression that 
Wilkie generally puts in his scenes from common life. 
Leslie's ‘ Columbus and the Egg’ (89), does not con- 
tain any very deep and lively expression ; and though 
there is much bustle, there is little variety in the 
feeling of the spectators; it is all superficial. We 
could not but think of Hogarth’s treatment of the 
same subject, and the head-noddings, the “ Ah’s,” 
the expressive silence of the different personages, and 
the stand-still to which they are all brought, in that 
very unpretending but most prefound design. 94, 
* Venus and her Satellites,’ isan assemblage of game- 
some young ladies, among whom it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to discover who is Venus or whois not. We 
at last suppose her who occupies the middle to be the 
Goddess, for painters have adopted Venetian etiquette, 
in making that the post of honour. There isa certain 
superfluity of body made apparent in Mr Etty’s female 
groups, and so total an absence of soul, that’ they 
are anything but gratifying to our feelings. A naked 
figure is a most beautiful and respectable sight if the 
soul’be naked too, and it ‘knows not that it is naked ;” 
but if it takes its nakedness for its best merit, we are 
apt to resent being forced to consider such very 
equivocal claims upon ‘admiration. In a finely de- 
signed naked figure, be it male or female, we derive 
our gratification, from being presented with a more 
thorough view of the harmony and beauty of our 
structure, and with seeing the feelings of the mind 
illustrated in every turn and action of the limbs it 
moves; we see our nature too, reduced to its original 
and elementary state, and our pride is pleased to find 
how well we do without ‘the tailor, whom we have 
sometimes thought a greater artist than Nature; 
being divested of factitious and transitory investiture, 
human nature takes its proper place among the ele- 
ments of the universe, and our ideas of man are 
enlarged and ennobled by associating him with greater 
and more lasting and perfect things, than the accidents 
and quaint fashions among which his weakness makes 
it convenient for him to live. Clothing was not an 
original necessity ; and if the mind were in its pris- 
tine purity, it were not so now. This should be the 
painter's guide ; if the subject of a picture be of too 
simple and early a period to need clothing, if it be 
simple in its nature,’ single-minded, and of a far- 
timed and elementary condition, the want of clothing 
will never be felt. If, too, in subjects nearer to our 
own times and habits, it be clothed in modesty and 
innocence, it may be pardoned ;—but that is doubt- 
ful ground. But when the covering is wantonly 
laid aside, we are only sensible that our habits, our 


weaknesses, and some of our best feelings are out 
raged ; and while we resent the violence, our resent- 
ment urges us to. be suspicious of the motive. In 
Mr Etty's picture, (which we have perhaps rather 
hypercritically meade the occasion of our strictures, ) 
contains much bright colour, much beauty, skilfully 
executed. 101, ‘Approach to Verona, from the 
Tyrol,’ by Callcott, is very beautiful, but a little 
tame. 105,‘ The last in,’ a group of dilatory scho- 
lars coming into school, is full of feeling, pathetic as 
well as comic. The thin, harassed, care-worn, irri- 
table teacher, making that sarcastic bow to the un- 
happy loiterer, is painfully real; atype of poverty 
and disappointment, venting its unconscious spleen 
in clouding the sunny times of its incongruous work- 
master. 113, * Portrait of Field- Marshal the Duke of 
Wellingtor, in the dress worn by his Grace in active 
service,’ D. Wilkie, conveys the idea of a taller man 
than the Great Commander, who, if we mistake not, 
shares the fate usual to his class, of being something 
below the middle height. 114, ‘ Italian scene in the 
year of the Jubilee,’ &c., C. L. Eastlake, is clever 
and carefully studied, but tame and mannered. We 
have been told that a cotemporary artist has said of 
it that the flesh looked as if it were painted with 
raspberry cream ; it could not have been better des- 
eribed. Eastlake has fallen into mannerism, which 
deadens his faculties ; for he really has more than one 
may find in his later pictures. 127, ‘Sancho Panza 
in the days of his youth,’ by Wilkie, has not much in 
it. ‘ Fairy, the property of Mrs E. Lytton Bulwer,’ 
(130) could only have been painted by Landseer ; 
those liquid eyes, those moving lips, and funny, sensi- 
tive nose, could not have owned another hand. But 
it is not among the painter’s best things; the ears do 
not look to us quite in keeping with the rest; one 
must retreat farther off than suits the features, to see 
them in the proper way, because they are not so 
highly finished, and thus the latter must be indistinct, 
or, if near enough to see them distinctly, the execu- 
tion of the ears is too apparent. 152, ‘ Tiger-hunt- 
ing in India, is one of Daniell’s stirring scenes ; one 
of the glimpses he gives of life in that interesting 
region, with more of feeling and vividness than any 
artist. 155, ‘ Venice, from the Porch of Madonna 
della Salute,’ is a most extraordinary clutter of odd 
and unreal appearances ;—the water is like glass ; the 
boats like toys (not touching it either), and the church 
like a card model. Mr Farner must have painted in 
the dark, or with his eyes shut. 167,‘ A Scene.in 
the Grampians—the Drover’s Departure,’ E. Land- 
seer, is perhaps the most remarkable picture that has 
ever hung on the walls of the Academy. Some years 
back, when“we revisited the Academy for the first 
time since childhood, we thought we saw in Land- 
seer’s pictures more solid stuff than we had ever 
found in native”productions ; a greater truth; a more 
thorough comprehension of the objects of nature; a 
more thorough command over the material. The 
study and learning were abundant, but there was a 
total absence"of effort. The pictures that year, if we 
mistake not, were ‘ Highlanders Deer-stalking,’ and 
three other small pictures on the same sort of subject. 
Subsequently, the ‘ Hawking Scene,’ with the bold, 
daring action of the birds, brought as the spectator 
is to be a witness to their struggles in mid air, with 
the expression of the oppressed heron, the clinging 
heartless pertinacity of the rapacious hawk ; the Ho- , 
garthian depth and variety (only well drawn) of the 
‘ Jack in Office ;’ and the7noble ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ in 
which all the requisites of a good picture,—colour, 
drawing, and (oh rare !) expression,—seemed in per- 
fection ; in which the beasts, birds, and fishes, and 
man himself, owned a ‘master’s hand, nothing being 
unsubject to it ;—all these things showed a progress 
in power, and a sustainment’of impulse and original 
feeling such as had never, we think, been manifested 
by one of our own school. He is the first who has 
thoroughly mastered bis art, who has. passed his 
apprenticeship ; one who not” merely_vishes—whose 
aspirations outgo his execution ; but who ean dothat 
which he intends. He has devoted all his soul to 
nature, has embued every particular feeling of his 
mind with her own, and she has rewarded her faithful 
servant, by giving him the mastery over herself ;—he 
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wooed her as a mistress, and they are now ove, ‘ The 
Drover’s Depatture’ is a still more extraordinary pic- 
ture than ‘ Bolton Abbey ;’ we still, perhaps, prefer the 
grouping of the earlier picture, —the unity of thedesign ; 
but this is so full, so varied, so crammed with life and 
expression, that it affords a more amazing instance of 
labour and sustained impulse, of fertility and mas- 
tery. The subject of the picture, as the title im- 
ports, is the departure of some Highland drovers 
with cattle for the Southern markets, and is laid 
among the chill and misty Grampians; herds are 
slowly winding off in the distance, attended by two 
of the drovers on foot, who have already shown us 
their backs. In the half distance, seen through a 
scanty mist, another Highlander is taking his stirrup- 
cup; in the fore-ground is a larger party not yet 
quite ready ;—they may be about to leave in five or 
ten minutes; but the old man’s drinking-horn is 
yet unfilled ; the young wife has not yet had her last 
kiss. On the “ the extreme left,” as a French M.P. 
would say, are some sheep, curly-wooled, beetle- 
browed, large horned ;—idealess, sullen, cruel-look- 
ing, is that ram; as vacant as folly the ewe near 
him; behind them are some horned cattle, a little 
wanton’ calf, a mild eow, and a suspicious-looking 
bull,—and yet he looks good-natured, too,—it is 
brute force in a state of contented repose ;—how 
richly do their deep-toned hides contrast with the 
drab-sheep before them! To the right of the wool- 
bearers is a white poney cropping his last hasty 
mouthful ;—how well we see at once the short, con- 
stant swing of his head as he bites the crisp and fresh 
grass! Behind are some goats, with their hair, part 
black, part brown, and grey,—nimble, capricious ;— 
between the two, to the right, are a young man and 
woman ; their backs are to us, but we see the girl’s 
face, hope and fear are both there, and beauty and 
gentleness, and affectionate confidingness; his ac- 
tion tells the words of assurance he is speaking, and 
the hand he has half consciously dropped on hers 
is half consciously suffered to remain. To the right, 
a little more forward, is a fine “manly man” in the 
flower of life, his face softened with a smiling ten- 
derness, dandling a baby; before him kneels his 
wife, a beautiful young matron, filling a horn with 
whiskey. Observe the grave but busy expression of 
her face, a little dull but most anxious to provide 
for the comfort of her parting friends—behind her, 
more to the right, is an old woman, her mother-in- 
law, as we guess; more in front is the patriarch, sit- 
ting close by the cabin door, for whom the poney 
waits, watching the woman who fills the horn; a 
maid, beautiful as to her hair and eyes, for her face 
is partly hidden, is talking to him, her arm round 
his neck. To the “extreme right,” is a boy, looking 
with all the interest of a better at the contest of a hen 
and little dog in the.middle of the fore-ground ; the 
dog is sportive, and the hen has not long been a 
mother, and she is interposing between the danger- 
ous gambols of the quadruped, and her helpless little 
featherless offspring, who are so young that they can 
searcely keep their bellies from the ground with their 
feeble legs,—one of them, to the left, is quite puzzled 
how to descend the precipitous chasm between the 
rough path-way and the grass-plat. Between the 
old man and the boy a bitch is suckling her puppy, a 
Seotch-terrier looks at the frisking little fellow in 
front ‘between the legs of a stool—tubs, bottles, 
dried fish, and other household matters—are clus- 
tered about the door; the steam dancing from it 
speaks its comfortable warmth. Such are the prin- 
cipal objects in this admirable painting ; of the skill 
with which they are done we have said but little; 
but we must point out the old man’s head, his hands, 
the hands of the woman with the whiskey, especially 
the one holding the bottle,—how beautiful and how 
truly natural !—the head of the young father,—the 
sweet face of the girl sitting,—the bull,— the ram,— 
the hen and her “seven small ;"—in fact every part 
is done with the same care, the same unfailing spirit 
as if it were the centre point of the picture; three 
inches square out of any part were enough to make 
any man a reputation. We will mention a little 
trifle which struck us as a very characteristic instance 
of this painter's ready wit in copying his model, 


Nature; near the little chickens are two or three 
long straws lying partly on the grass, partly on the 
path, how they came there we know not; perhaps 
the chicks dragged them along?—they could not 
be put there on purpose; but there they lie, a cas- 
ualty; very trifles, yet helping the inimitable re- 
ality of the whole scene. The coloring is artfully 
contrasted in every part, but, in harmony and keep- 
ing, not merely in itself, but, like all the rest, with 
the character of the subject; the drawing is perfect ; 
the light is broad and the shadows deep but trans- 
parent; every detail is clear and distinct, but no- 
thing is obtrusive ;—it is alike wonderful in the 
parts and in the whole. 

~ Of afew more pictures in the Great Room, and 
those in the School of Painting, and Ante-Room, 
we shall speak next week. 


——— 


To the Edditur. 

Zir,—The following poetry is bin written by me 
which I arnt had no riggler eddication being only a 
numbl individual in the chimbly line wot the late 
hact have throw out of employ The author was 


‘always parshal to littaritre and his special eye to 


worse ands often red in one of the maggerseens 
(which the coffy ouce wot I goes to takes in allthe 
maggerseens) about them famous appy grunts of 
the Greeks by which means as I was a taking mi 
brickfist this ear blessed day I see your gernal a 
lying on the table and with that I takes it up and 
sees as how you bin adoing one of the appy grunts 
yourself (that air one of Bellamy about the evvenly 
boddys) which the writer of the following is always 
bin very fond of them subjects that treat of the 
see-lest-he-all consternations, aving enjied pertickler 
fercilities of hobservation when I was in the chimbly 
way By which means zir I thought as you would 
praps like to see another transaction of thats blime 
peece of poetry which I send it ereby The author 
opes you will ickscuse his hurly attempt 
And am, Zir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Dossoy. 


[See the original in No. 58 of the Loxnvon Journat] 


I knows as how I’m mortal, and am fell 
Through sin and that,—I knows this ‘ere quite 
well; 

And yet, Lord love you Sir, tho’ I'se no saint, 

When Ise a-walking of a frosty night * 

And sees them stars—I’m blest if I be'nt quite 
Another individual,—* I an’t 

* Joe Dobson now,” says I, “ nor no such cove, 

“ But blest if I arn’t up along with Jove.” 


———_— 


TABLE TALE. 
STRANGE AMUSEMENTS OF OLD TIMES. 

When Henry II of England ‘convened a plenary 
court at Beaucaire, for the purpose of settling the differ- 
ence between the King of Arragon, as Count of Pro- 
vence and theCount of Toulouse, the Baron Bertram 
Raimbant chose to display his opulence in a strange 
manner. He had the land around the castle of Beau- 
caire ploughed, and sowed it with ahundred and twenty 
farthings. William de Martel who had three hun- 
dred knights in his train, caused their meat to be 
cooked over wax tapers. The Countess of Magel 
presented a crown of immense value to the assembly ; 
and the amusements and feasts in honour of the 
meeting were terminated by burning before the 
whole court thirty valuable horses, the property of 
Raymond de Rous. Such was the barbarous mode 
of displaying wealth at this time.—Mrs Calcott's 

History of Spain. 


WHY IS IT GOOD TO BE WITH CHILDREN WHEN IT 


THUNDERS ? = 


The faculty of spontaneous versification was much 
prized, and a happy impromptu was frequently re- 
warded with most precious gifts. “ Why is it good 
to be with children when it thunders?” said the 
caliph Muhammed to his private secretary, Abdalla, 


“see her.” 


who came to him on business, the day that the 
thunderbolt fell on his carpet, as he prayed in the 
mosque, and who found him playing with his chil- 
dren, and fondling one, who was extremely béaitiful, 
on his knee! Abdalla answered by som¢ elegant 
verses on fhe occasion, expressive of the #éhtiment, 
that innocence right protect from danger, and the 
sight of beauty renders man unconscious of the fury 
of the elements. The caliph applauded the verses, 
and gave Abdalla a purse of gold. — Universal 
History. 
A TRUTH. 

The most worn and’ worldly natures vindicate 
their humanity by occasional preferences and motive- 
less likings. True, they are transitory, and soon 


‘both controlled and forgotten ; but their very exist- 


ence in evidence that the kindly feeling which clings 
to its race never wholly abandons even the moét 
seemingly hardened and indifferent. — Francesca 
Carrara. 

LAWS OF MOTION.—NEWTONIAN SYSTEM. 

Read the Ist book of Pemberton’s ‘ Newton.’ The 
laws of motion on which Newton grounds all his con- . 
clusions (and the spirit of which Pemberton has in- 
jured by periphrasis), are these: Ist, That all bodies 
persist in a state of rest, or of moving uniformly on- 
wards in a straight line, till compelled to change this 
state by some force impressed upon them: 2ndly, 
That the change of state thus produced is always 
proportional to the moving force impressed, and takes 
place in the right line in which that force is impressed : 
3rdly, That the re-action of any body acted on by 
another, is always equal in force, and opposite in direc- 
tion, to the action of that other body upon it. These 
lawsestablished—and uniform observation attests them 
to obtain wherever we have an opportunity of making 
the experiment—by simply assuming an original pro- 
jectile and rotary motion impressed, and a power of 
gravitation in all bodies, proportioned to their quan- 
tity of matter, and diminishing (as all radiating 
power will of course diminish) in the duplicate ratio 
of the distance to which it extends, he accounts for 
all the planetary movements, and all the influences of 
these bodies on each other. That such a power of 
gravitation retains the moon in its orbit, seems past 
all doubt, because it is demonstrable that the same 
power of gravitation which operates on the surface of 
the earth, extended to the moon, is precisely what is 
requisite for effecting this purpose, and the exact 
solution which this principle affords, not only of the 
simple planetary m tions, but of all their disturbances 
of each other—disturbances, which on the supposition 
of such a power must exist, which observation exactly 
verifies, and which the assumption of such a power 
enables us to calculate with the utmost nicety before- 
hand—can surely leave no doubt on the most sceptical 
mind, that the same principle pervades and sustains 
the whole of our system. Such is the solid and broad 
basis of Newton's distinguishing fame asan original 
discoverer in science; and it may well sustain the 
loftiest column.— Diary of a Lover of Literatures | 


THE SILVER WALL. 

". The sweetness and generosity of Abdulrahman’s 
temper was proved, when one of his female slaves of 
great beauty, took offence at him, and shutting her- 
self up in her apartment, refused to admit him, and 
when he sent for her by the governor of the women, 
she reviled him bitterly, and said she would rather 
starve than obey. The governor reported the slave's 
violence, and propesed, as a punishment, to wall up 
her doors, and allow her to perish for having thus 
insulted the commander of the faithful. “ Do so,” 
said the caliph ; “ but let the bricks be of silver, and 
tell her that when she likes to pull down the wall, 
and take possession of the rubbish, I shall be glad to 
The silver wall was built, but that very 
‘day the pretty slave had removed it, and waited on 
her master.— Universal History. 

i 
Correspondents next week. 
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